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Sherman Leland Whipple 


There is probably no town in the 
State of New Hampshire which has 
not seemed to suffer from year to 
year because of the departure from 
it of one and another young man or 
woman whose talents and character 
have been locally recognized, and 
whose permanent removal from its 
life and activities is a distinct and 
serious loss. The lament often goes 
up from our towns, especially the 
more rural communities, that the 
flower of their young people are con- 
stantly carried away by the strong 
though invisible influence drawing 
them to larger fields of activity and 
opportunity. 

This sentiment is natural, and, in 
one view of the matter, the tendency 
thus recognized is really to be de- 
plored. Were the brightest minds 
and the strongest characters devel- 
oped among our young people to re- 
main where they happen to. have first 
discovered themselves, and where 
they have come to be recognized, 
there would undoubtedly be a higher 
average of citizenship and a finer de- 
gree of cultivation in the average 
community. 

From another point of view, how- 
ever, it may be considered that this 
movement of promising New Hamp- 
shire youth toward the larger centers 
of activity and enterprise is a natu- 
ral and inevitable tendency, one 
which ought to be foreseen and one 
which the people of our towns, look- 
ing at the matter unselfishly, ought 
to rejoice over. It is a tendency as 


old as civilization itself. The youth 
who feels the stir of ambition, and 
in whom the consciousness of power 
gradually develops, cannot be ex- 
pected to confine his endeavors within 
too circumscribed limits. The compel- 
ling call sounds clearly to him to 
seek a field where there shall be fuller 
opportunity than that within his 
sight and immediate reach. Indeed, 
communities that have thus lost from 
their local life one and another bril- 
liant personality have, later, full com- 
pensation in the pride they take in 
the careers of their sons and daugh- 
ters who have, perhaps far from their 
homes, found the broadest field for 
effort and for service, and who have 
thus reflected greater honor upon 
their native places than they would 
ever have brought had they remained 
there. 

Massachusetts, partly through her 
proximity to New Hampshire, and 
partly through the opportunities in 
every line of activity which she of- 
fers, has been the special beneficiary 
of New Hampshire in the quota of 
such men and women who have found 
their sphere of activity there; and 
it has been natural also for Boston, 
the commercial and intellectual cen- 
ter of New England, to attract and 
hold many of these men of large af- 
fairs and superior capacity, who have 
there found ample opportunity for 
the exercise of their gifts and the 
building up of business enterprises 
and of reputations in professional 
and other walks of life. 
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Among the many of her citizens 
for whom Massachusetts is indebted 
to New Hampshire is the subject of 
this sketch, Sherman Leland Whip- 
ple. Mr. Whipple was born in New 
London, a typical, rural community, 
of New Hampshire, on March 4, 
1862, being the youngest son of Dr. 
Solomon Mason Whipple and Henri- 
etta Kimball (Hersey) Whipple. On 
his father’s side his descent is traced 
from Matthew Whipple, his first an- 
eestor in America, who, with his 
brother John, came to this country 
from England some time prior to 
1638, in which year he became a free- 
man in Ipswich Hamlet, now the 
town of Hamilton, Mass. Examina- 
tion of early records shows that he 
became prominent in town affairs 
there and was held in high regard by 
his fellow townsmen, holding many 
prominent offices. 

Before the Revolution, Moses 
Whipple, Matthew’s descendant in 
the fourth generation, had migrated 
from Grafton, Mass., to Croydon, 
N. H., where, in the previous year, 
he with two others had visited and 
made a considerable clearing in the 
forest. These three families were the 
first settlers in that town. 

Moses Whipple was Sherman L. 
Whipple’s great-grandfather. He 
was a man of liberal education for 
that period, and of forceful charac- 
ter. He was early recognized as a 
leader, and was called in Revolu- 
tionary days the ‘‘father of the 
town.’’ He seems to have been im- 
plicitly trusted and much beloved by 
his fellow citizens, and was elected 
by them to about all the offices within 
their gift. He organized the town 
military company, and as captain 
marched to the field of Bennington, 
where he met and served under his 
kinsman, Gen. William Whipple, who 
was in command of the Second New 
Hampshire Brigade at this famous 
battle. This Gen. William Whipple 
was a signer of the Declaration of 
Independence and a desecndant in the 


fourth generation from John Whip- 
ple of Ipswich, Matthew’s brother. 
He lived in Portsmouth, N. H., and 
Kittery, Me., and there, for some 
years before the Revolution, had been 
engaged in the East India trade. 

Croydon is the ‘‘Coniston’’ of 
Winston Churchill’s story. Jethro 
Bass, the great character in that 
story, has for his original Ruel Dur- 
kee, for a generation the leading per- 
sonality in Croydon and in the state, 
who was himself a descendant of 
Captain Whipple. 

Sherman L. Whipple’s mother was 
a Hersey, a descendant from the old 
Hersey family, whose first ancestor 
in this country settled in Hingham, 
Mass., in 1662. There William Her- 
sey was one of the foremost citizens, 
a man of striking firmness of charac- 
ter and possessed of the elements of 
leadership. In Hingham he was a 
leading spirit in the famous artil- 
lery company located there. Mrs. 
Whipple’s first ancestor in New 
Hampshire was James Hersey, who 
settled in Sanbornton, where his son 
Peter was born, who in turn was the 
father of Samuel Sheafe Hersey, he 
being the father of Amos Kimball 
Hersey, whose daughter was Mrs. 
Whipple. 

The Whipple home in New Lon- 
don is located on the hill, very near 
the grounds of Colby Academy, and 
in the center of the little village 
which stretches itself along for two 
miles or more on a single street; the 
comfortable and in some cases pre- 
tentious homes indicating the thrift 
and substantial character of the 
townspeople. The view from this 
street to the east reveals Mt. Kear- 
sarge in its most imposing aspect; 
about two miles to the west Little 
Sunapee Lake is half concealed 
among the hills, and not far beyond 
is Sunapee Lake itself. The peaks 
of the Sunapee mountain range form 
the western horizon line. To the 
south ‘‘King’s Hill’’ is a conspicuous 
feature. 
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Mr. Whipple’s education began in 
the district school in the village, 
where his mental keenness became at 
once conspicuous. He entered the 
academy at the age of ten years, and 
graduated in 1877 at the age of fif- 
teen. His lessons were learned with 
remarkable facility and he was ree- 
ognized by his classmates from the 
first as of rather remarkable precoc- 
ity. 

He was rather slight in build and 
below the average in height for his 
years, but it was always apparent 
that he had no intention of allowing 
his age or size to deter him from tak- 
ing his part and putting himself on a 
par with his mates in all the phases 
of school life. It is barely pos- 
sible that some of the leaders tried 
to treat him in a somewhat patron- 
izing way, but they had little suc- 
cess in that direction. The athletic 


sports of the day were limited prac- 
tically to baseball, and while he was 
not a skillful player he was almost 


always to be found on the field when 
there were others there. He was a 
member of the ‘‘United Friends So- 
ciety,’’ one of the two debating so- 
cieties conducted by the boys of the 
school. In the meetings of this so- 
ciety he held his own with any antag- 
onist, and when in his fourteenth 
year was made its president. No 
record was kept, or if kept was not 
given out, by the faculty of the 
school, showing the relative standing 
of the members of the class, but it 
is probable that if the marks had 
been published Sherman Whipple 
would have been found at the top or 
very near the top, and his class main- 
tained an exceptionally high average 
of scholarship. 

The Whipple family in those days 
was made up of the father, mother, 
Sherman and his older brother Amos 
H. Whipple. The only other child, 
Dr. Ashley C. Whipple, had then es- 
tablished himself as a physician in 
Ashland, N. H., where he died in 
1880 at the age of twenty-eight. Dr. 


Ashley Whipple’s son, Dr. George 
Hoyt Whipple, was graduated from 
Yale in 1900, and in 1905 from Johns 
Hopkins Medical School, where he is 
at present lecturer and professor of 
pathology. Amos H. Whipple, the 
surviving brother, is the well-known 
hotel man, proprietor and owner of 
the Copley Square Hotel, Boston. 

Dr. Solomon M. Whipple was the 
typical New Hampshire country doc- 
tor. He was above the average 
height, spare in figure, a man of few 
words, dignified in bearing, but 
kindly and attractive in manner and 
conversation. For many years he 
was the sole physician in the town, 
having a large practice, which ex- 
tended into neighboring towns. He 
might be called an old school physi- 
cian, but at the same time he was pro- 
gressive and kept himself, by read- 
ing, well abreast of the advance in 
medical science and practice. His 
figure on the streets of the village, 
and riding in summer and winter 
over the country roads, sometimes in 
the latter season through almost im- 
passable drifts, was a familiar one 
to at least two generations. 

He held high rank in his profes- 
sion in the state and was a president 
of the New Hampshire Medical so- 
ciety. He died in 1884. 

Mrs. Whipple, who is still living 
in New London, is a woman of unus- 
ual keenness of intellect and capac- 
ity for management and administra- 
tion. She has always been domestic 
and strictly attentive to her home af- 
fairs, but at the same time wide 
awake and alert as to things going on 
about her, both in her own town and 
in the world outside. No boy or girl 
ever attended Colby Academy for 
any substantial period without be- 
coming acquainted with her, and 
probably no one who has ever lived 
on New London Hill is more gener- 
ally or more kindly remembered and 
beloved than she. She always took 
a personal interest in the welfare of 
the young people whom she knew, 
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and has always been especially inter- 
ested in those who were contemporary 
with her son Sherman in the school. 
Though now nearly eighty years of 
age, she is apt to know and recognize 
and call by name almost any one who 
calls upon her, though she may not 
have seen the person for a genera- 
tion. 

Both Doctor and Mrs. Whipple 
were proud, and very justly so, of 
their boys, and were ambitious for 
them. When Sherman Whipple 
graduated from Colby Academy, in 
1877, it had been decided that he 
should attend Yale College. His in- 
dependence and his ambition were 
evidenced by this step on his part. 
None of his classmates went to Yale 
and no student had, within many 
years of that date at any rate, gone 
to that college from the New London 
school. But Yale appealed to him 
and he was determined to go there; 
his family approved his choice and 
were glad to make whatever sacrifices 
were necessary to enable him to do so. 

He entered Yale in the autumn of 
1877 and graduated in 1881. His 
scholarship was creditable and he took 
honors, especially in political and so- 
cial science. He was a Commence- 
ment orator at graduation. He en- 
tered the Yale Law School in the au- 
tumn of 1882 and graduated with the 
degree of LL. B. in 1884, being one 
of the Townsend orators at gradua- 
tion. In the meantime, between his 
college and law courses, he was a 
teacher for one year in the Boys’ 
High School at Reading, Penn., in 
which position, though not yet of 
age, he was entirely successful. 

Upon graduating from the Law 
School Mr. Whipple at once began 
the practice of law. He was admit- 
ted to the bar in New Hampshire and 
for one year was located in Manches- 
ter, removing to Boston in 1885. For 
a short time he was in the offices of 
Hon. Charles R. Train, formerly at- 
torney-general of Massachusetts, but 
after a few months in this connection 








he opened an office of his own in the 
Chadwick Building, then standing at 
the corner of Tremont Street and 
Pemberton Square, on the site of the 
present Suffolk Savings Bank Build- 
ing. He remained at this location 
until 1895, when he removed to the 
Tremont Building shortly after its 
completion, where the firm of Whip- 
ple, Sears & Ogden, of which he is 
the senior member, now has its offices. 

If one asks today in Boston for the 
names of perhaps a half dozen law- 
yers whose careers have challenged 
the attention of the public, and who 
now stand in the front rank in the 
profession there, he is pretty sure to 
hear, and at any rate ought to hear, 
the name of Sherman Leland Whip- 
ple, who, now just at the prime of 
life, occupies the high rank thus in- 
dicated in the profession. 

It is doubtful if one can find in the 
history of the Suffolk bar so remark- 
able an instance of success, or a rise 
by successive and rapid degrees from 
a practically unknown young attor- 
ney to a position of acknowledged 
leadership. Those who have watched 
this progress are unable to find its 
parellel in Boston. When Mr. Whip- 
ple went to Boston it is a fact that 
he had no professional acquaintance 
and no business connections or rela- 
tionships which were calculated to 
furnish him an opening of any impor- 
tance. Many young men begin their 
practice in Boston with family con- 
nections or acquaintance formed 
through associations prior to their 
professional work, which afford at 
once a foundation for progress. 
Many more, without such acquaint- 
anceship and associations, fail to 
build up a practice of any importance. 
But Mr. Whipple, without acquaint- 
ance, without friends to interest 
themselves particularly in him, ad- 
vanced rapidly and was successful 
from the start. We must look to his 
personal qualities for the explanation 
of his great success. Those who knew 
him in his boyhood and who know 
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him now are able to discern some of 
these characteristics. 

To begin with, his mental equip- 
ment, his capacity for clear and exact 
thinking, and his tireless energy in 
applying his mind to the particular 
question, or case, or problem in hand, 
have always been one of the secrets 
of his success. When he was a boy 
no task was so hard as to daunt him; 
he shrank from no amount of work 
in order to gain the point he was af- 
ter, and through all his career this 
has been characteristic of him. 

Beside this, his resourcefulness and 
self-reliance have always been con- 
spicuous. In the trial of a case he 
seems to know instinctively what to 
do, he is never disconcerted by the 
attack of his opponent, and with the 
greatest skill is able to parry it or 
to break its force. When he began 


the practice of the law he determined 
that he would shrink from no test 
which might come to him, that he 
would rely upon his own ability and 


efforts to deal with matters entrusted 
to him as they might arise, and he 
has made that a rule ever since. His 
confidence in himself does not in the 
least partake of conceit, and is there- 
fore not on that account offensive, 
as the assurance of others sometimes 
is. One is impressed with a feeling, 
as he watches him, that his perfect 
poise, under all conditions, whether 
trying and critical or otherwise, is 
fully justified by the consciousness 
he possesses of his ability to handle 
the situation. He is very quick to 
discover the weak point of his oppo- 
nent’s case, and equally quick to 
avoid if possible the corresponding 
weak point in his own. If a witness 
is not frank with him he is pretty 
sure to be left at the close of the ex- 
amination in such a position that his 
evidence will have little weight with 
the jury. 

It is as a trial lawyer, and espe- 
cially as a cross-examiner, that Mr. 
Whipple has attained his chief dis- 
tinction. In his vivacious picture of 


the argument before Judge Putnam 
of the United States Cireuit Court, 
in the noted Bay State Gas Company 
against Rogers, Thomas W. Lawson 
thus portrays Mr. Whipple as a ecross- 
examiner : 


At the elbow of this queer protagonist 
of 26 Broadway was Sherman L. Whipple, 
Esq. . . . I chronicled Whipple’s por- 
trait for you in another chapter. As I sat 
listening, Beck, in one of his soarings, let 
loose this streamer: “My brother Whip- 
ple, one of the ablest cross-examiners in 
Massachusetts—yes, I will go further and 
say the best cross-examiner in the country, 
for I do not know his equal.” Cross-ex- 
aminer—yes, that covers Sherman L. 
Whipple as snugly as a flirt’s fan does her 
heart’s open-sesame. A blue-ribbon cross- 
examiner is a heart, soul and brain vivi- 
sectionist. This law surgeon knows 
every tissue of the human animal and 
the way to and through its organs, veins, 
and arteries and out again. With a good 
subject on the court dissecting-table it 
is marvelous to see how dexterously he 
uses the scalpel and the probe, and how 
deftly he extracts the most carefully se- 
creted facts and pins the coveted data 
on the outside of the victim’s pelt, where 
court, jury, and reporters may read it 
up, down, sidewise, and catercornered. 
Added to this power of dissection, Sher- 
man L. Whipple possesses the other requi- 
site of a great lawyer—the power to 
weave what he has extracted into a gar- 
ment of logic which will glove-fit his cause. 
A legal fighting machine, if ever there 
was one, is Whipple. I sat and watched 
him ply his art—now on his feet arguing, 
the big, well-shaped pugnacious head 
sunk between a pair of sturdily broad 
shoulders: the figure erect on its heels, 
with a straight up-and-downness which 
suggests that if tilted at all it must be 
backward; a face full of war and power 
and subtlety; a voice by turns rasping 
and provocative, smooth and mellifluous, 
gentle and insinuating—altogether a hu- 
man law battery as effective in court as 
any Togo or Oyama in a military crisis. 


Another prominent characteristic 
which he possesses is the capacity for 
hard work. It has always been the 
wonder of his associates in his office 
that he ean be oceupied so continu- 
ously as he has been in the most ar- 
duous forms of professional work, 
and at the same time remain in good 
health and maintain his composure 
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and balance without loss of nervous 
force. There have been many years 
in his career during which he has 
been actually engaged in trial work, 
in the examination of witnesses, or 
argument of cases, nearly every day 
of the court year. Added to this 
work, meantime, there were day by 
day conferences in his office, both in 
the morning before the opening of 
court and until well into the evening, 
reading and replying to correspond- 
ence, and the disposition of many 
important matters; yet he has re- 


very large interests of his clients 
and to respond to the most exacting 
demands made upon him, he yet has 
a charm of manner and evident sin- 
cerity in his friendships which re- 
main in spite of all the circumstances 
and surroundings which might be ex- 
pected to affect them. 

Mr. Whipple was married in De- 
eember, 1893, to Miss Louise Clough 
of Manchester, N. H., daughter of the 
late Hon. Lucien B. Clough. They 
have three children, Dorothy, Katha- 
ryn Carleton and Sherman Leland, 
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mained apparently in perfect physi- 
eal condition, and the strain upon 
him has not been in any degree mani- 


fest. In recent years he has been 
less constantly engaged in jury work 
and more occupied in office confer- 
ences and the trial of complicated 
contract and equity causes. The jury 
work has fallen more to his associates. 

One more conspicuous character- 
istic of the man is his habit of hold- 
ing on to old friendships, his cordial- 
ity of manner, and social attractive- 
ness. Though immersed in his pro- 
fession, crowded to look out for the 


Jr. The family residence is Clyde- 
hurst, on Warren Street in the town 
of Brookline, a most beautiful coun- 
try seat. The estate contains about 
thirty acres of land. A fine stable is 
maintained, with a herd of blooded 
Guernseys and a flock of choice sheep, 
and faney breeds of hens, ducks and 
geese. The estate is charmingly 
shaded, the trees including some very 
fine specimens. One English elm 
has been pronounced the finest in 
this country. Near it are two rare 
American elms, each over one hun- 
dred years old, and a huge maple be- 
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lieved to be at least two hundred and 
fifty years old. 

Mr. Whipple shows his country 
origin and his fondness for the sur- 
roundings of country life, not only 
by the horses and other stock which 
he keeps, but also in the flower garden 
which is maintained, in which all the 
old-fashioned flowers, as well as the 
products of modern floriculture, are 
found. Here are an abundance of 
rose bushes, including some rare spec- 
imens. Mr. Whipple is accustomed 


acres of the original ‘‘ Brook Farm,’’ 
located in West Roxbury, where, as 
is well known, the experiment in 
communal life was made in the for- 
ties by George Ripley, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Margaret Fuller, George 
William Curtis and others. The red 
cottage in which Margaret Fuller 
is said to have lived still stands 
on the premises. On this estate 
in Roxbury is ‘‘Pulpit Rock,’’ said 
to be the platform from whicli 
John Eliot preached to the Indians, 
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Lambs on the Lawn at “ Clydehurst”’ 


to spend some weeks each summer in 
touring Europe, usually by auto. Re- 
cently he secured, on one of these 
motoring trips in Ireland, some rare 
specimens of roses. These have flour- 
ished in their new home and some of 
them, of very rare coloring, are prob- 
ably not to be found elsewhere in this 
country. Special attention is paid 
to the raising of dahlias, a wonderful 
display being made each fall with 
these flowers; their arrangement 
along with other flowers, such as sal- 
via, presenting effective grouping of 
colors. 


Mr. Whipple owns about fifty 


who came there from the Charles 
River, over the trail which Mr. Whip- 
ple and his children now travel on 
their horseback riding, and over 
which Zenobia was carried after her 
suicide in the Charles River, as nar- 
rated in the ‘‘Blithedale Romance.’’ 
On this land is a fine thicket of pine 
trees which has not been disturbed 
during all the years, and, though so 
near Boston, it furnishes a retirement 
almost equal to that to be found in 
the New Hampshire mountains. 

Mr. Whipple maintains at East 
Wareham, on Cape Cod, an estate 
known as Elmcroft, which combines 
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both shore and country scenery, 
where the family spend some time 
during the summer months. He goes 
to Europe almost every summer, and 
his motor trips have taken him 
through England, Ireland, France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Holland and 
Belgium. His first European trip 
was made in 1889. He is a keen ob- 
server and gets great enjoyment from 
these trips. At home he enjoys horse- 
back riding, and he keeps in his stable 
the finest horses both for his riding 
and driving. 

This inadequate sketch of Mr. 
Whipple’s life and characteristics 
may at least serve to indicate the sub- 
stantial and unqualified suecess which 
has been his in his professional ca- 
reer and also the manysidedness of 
the man. Not only is he an able law- 
yer, but he has completely mastered 
what may be called the technique of 
his profession. He is thoroughly 
equipped for the work he has to do; 
and now, at the age of forty-seven 


years, and at the prime of life, he is 
in a position to hold for many years 
the preéminence which he has gained 
because of his native talent, his in- 
domitable will, his tireless energy 
and the resourcefulness of his power- 
ful personality. Not only is he a 
great lawyer and advocate, but he is 
a publie-spirited citizen of wide sym- 
pathies and activities. Moreover, 
he is a man to whom every human 
interest appeals, who makes many 
friends, who holds those he has, and 
cherishes the amenities and privileges 
of a life wide in scope and full of 
opportunity. 

Is it not true, as was suggested in 
the beginning of this article, that 
from a broad point of view it is well 
and fortunate, that young men and 
women with promising talents should 
seek, away from home, and find the 
fullest opportunity for their exercise, 
rather than limit their activities 
within the narrow boundaries where 
they spent their early years? 











Mr. Whipple in a Winter Scene 





The Newport Woman’s Club 


By Anne Parmelee 


Newport, on the Sugar River, a town 
beautiful for situation, progressive 
and alive to modern ways and eager 
to accept new ideas, was neverthe- 
less slow to awaken to the realization 
that a woman’s club was necessary to 
its welfare. Once aroused from such 


a sluggish condition the town proved 


Mrs. Maude I. Lewis 
Founder and First President 


that it was only sleeping and has 
never rested since. The butcher, the 
baker, the candlestickmaker have all 
discovered that the woman’s club is in 
existence. No longer may reckless 
man dump unsightly debris into the 
winding waters of the Sugar without 
remonstrance, nor may the urchin 
east his banana skins on the sidewalk 
and remain unchided; no more the 
common be decorated with newspa- 


pers and empty pop-corn bags, with 
impunity, for the chairman of the vil- 
lage improvement department of the 
club, Mrs. Bostwick, with pleasant 
but persuasive remonstrance, will 
visit the transgressor. ‘‘Tag Day’”’ 
left no dweller in Newport uncon- 
scious of the Woman’s Club and the 
enthusiasm of its members. 

The Newport Woman’s Club, or- 
ganized in 1905 with nineteen mem- 
bers, has steadily grown until it has 
a membership of seventy interested 
and active women, and has been pro- 
nouneed, perhaps with some extrava- 
gance, ‘‘the only live organization in 
town.’’ To Mrs. Maude I. Lewis be- 
longs the honor and responsibility of 
the club’s formation and to her house 
on January 10, 1905, the women of 
Newport were invited, to consider the 
advisability of forming a woman’s 
elub, ‘‘an organization for self-im- 
provement.’’ Though planned for 
self-improvement, the club has not 
been entirely selfish in its life, but its 
exertions, in various directions, have 
brought it recognition as a force in 
the community. Mrs. Maude I. 
Lewis was the first president chosen, 
and held the office for three succes- 
sive years. Her hospitable home has 
been opened to the club at various 
times for receptions and teas, and she 
has been most active in its interests. 
The other officers chosen at the first 
meeting were: First vice-president, 
Anne Parmelee; second vice-presi- 
dent, Elizabeth B. Richards; secre- 
tary, Florence F. Barton; treasurer, 
Sara H. Gunnison. Miss Georgiana 
C. Wileox, Mrs. Maude I. Lewis and 
Mrs. Gertrude T. Claggett were ap- 
pointed to draw up a constitution and 
code of by-laws. The president and 
vice-presidents were constituted a 
program committee. Mrs. Mary M. 
Sibley has been the president dur- 
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ing the past two years, and is a gen- 
erous, interested and efficient officer, 
whom the members will be loth to re- 
lease from the position which she has 


Mrs. Mary M. Sibley 
President 


filled so acceptably to all. The vice- 
presidents remained the same during 
the first three years of the club’s life. 
In 1907-’08 Mrs. Gertrude T. Clag- 
gett and Mrs. Ethel J. Viles were the 
first and second vice-presidents. Mrs. 
Viles, having left town, has been suc- 
ceeded by Mrs. Nellie W. Paul. The 
secretaries have been Miss Florence F'. 
Barton, Miss Pearl V. Copeland, Miss 
Edith J. Richards and Mrs. Lida H. 
Hanaford and the treasurers, Miss 
Sara H. Gunnison, Mrs. Etta C. 
Turner and Mrs. Elizabeth K. Ga- 
mash. On the executive board have 
been Mrs. Luella A. Emerson, Mrs. 
Margaret A. Fairbanks, Mrs. Etta C. 
Turner, Mrs. Lizzie V. Pollard, Mrs. 
Mary A. Bostwick, Mrs. Nellie W. 
Paul, Miss Georgiana C. Wilcox, Miss 
Anne Parmelee, Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Richards, Miss Sara B. Graves and 
Mrs. Edith R. Brennan. The club 
joined the State Federation in 1905 


and the National Federation in the 
following year, wishing to come into 
line with the progressive women of 
the United States and to derive the 
benefit of association with larger com- 
munities and broader currents of 
thought and action. 

In September, 1908, the Newport 
Woman’s Club had the pleasure of en- 
tertaining the N. H. Federation of 
Clubs at the thirteenth annual field 
day. This opportunity was much ap- 
preciated by the women of Newport 
and their modest efforts met with a 
most gracious response from the 
women of New Hampshire. 

The meetings of the club are held 
on the second and fourth Fridays of 
each month, from October until May, 
in the recreation rooms of the New- 
port House. These rooms are most 
attractive and were finished for the 
convenience of the club in May, 1908, 
in accordance with a petition from 
the organization to the proprietors of 
the hotel, Mr. Seth M. Richards and 
Mr. Bela H. Cutting. They are on 
the ground floor and have a separate 
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hall and entrance and are so connec- 
ted with the dining room of the hotel 
that entertainment is made easy. 

At the meetings of the club a va- 
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Nellie W. Paul 
Second Vice President 


riety of subjects have been taken up 
for study, and the year books, in 
white and green, present many inter- 
esting topics. In the first year Japan 
and Russia were considered. The 
next two year books were prepared 
by Miss Georgiana C. Wilcox and 
were ‘‘A Pilgrimage, Guide Book in 
Hand,’’ and ‘‘Glimpses of Holland 
and Spain.’’ The pilgrimage was 
through Europe and gave many op- 
portunities for inspiring papers and 
talks; one by Miss Wilcox herself on 
Rome doubly interesting from her 
personal experience there. Other 
members of the club have given pleas- 
ant talks of travel, among them Mrs. 
Bostwick of a Mediterranean trip. 
The fourth year the subject for the 
club program was ‘‘ Women and Their 
Work.’’ ‘‘ Woman Suffrage, ‘‘ Women 
in Polities,’’ ‘‘ Literary Women’’ were 
all topics for study. In the present 
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year the club is studying ‘‘ Represent- 
ative American Writers.’’ ‘‘Cur- 
rent Events’’ always form a part of 
the day’s program and music from 
members of the club. 

In addition to papers furnished by 
the members, lectures and talks have 
been given by several interesting and 
well-known people. Mrs. Mary I. 
Wood of Portsmouth, the state sec- 
retary of the General Federation, was 
one of these, and spoke of the work 
of the clubs in the towns, state and 
nation. Mrs. Augusta ‘Cooper Bristol, 
a well known New Hampshire woman, 
but now of New Jersey, gave a talk 
on the subject ‘‘Three Score and 
Ten.’’ Ernest Harold Baynes has vis- 
ited Newport twice with his beauti- 


Mrs. Lida H. Hanaford 
Secretary 


fully illustrated lectures on the 
‘*Wood Folk.’’ Dr. Emily Brain- 
erd Ryder has spoken on the fascinat- 
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ing subjects of India and the South 
Sea Islands. Miss Mary E. Parker, 
head of the department of education 
in Simmons College, Boston, told of 











Mrs. Seth M. Richards 


‘*Desirable Occupations Open to Mod- 
ern Women.’’ Judge Willis Brown 
of Salt Lake City interested every- 
one with the account of the Juvenile 
Court. Mr. C. D. Robertson of the 
New Hampshire Pottery Works in 
Keene gave a description of the hand- 
ling of clay in a pottery, with samples 
of the clay at various stages, which 
was most interesting. Dr. H. H. 
Horne of Dartmouth College has spo- 
ken twice, once on ‘‘The Making of 
Men and Women,’’ and later on ‘‘ The 
Southern Parts.’’ Doctor Horne 
will always be welcomed by the 
Woman’s Club. Mrs. Harriet Bur- 
lingame of Exeter has given a very 
profitable afternoon talk on ‘‘Inei- 
dents in the History of New Hamp- 
shire.’’ A lecture recital by Mrs. 
Lucy Cummings Sanborn of Danvers, 
on ‘‘Our Modern Composers,’’ was 
much enjoyed, and there is still on 
the program for 1909 a lecture by 
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Miss Kimball of Worcester on ‘‘ Parts 
of the West.’’ 

We have had addresses from sev- 
eral men in our own town, which have 
been well worth hearing. One of 
these was on ‘‘The Ideal Woman,’’ by 
the Rev. James A. Beebe, pastor of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Newport at that time. Mr. F. 8. Sut- 
cliffe, superintendent of schools, and 
Mr. F. D. Hayward, principal of the 
high school, have spoken on historical 
subjects. 

A musical department was formed 
in 1907 under the name of the Allegro 
Club. This organization has its own 
officers and dues, and a year book 
which shows eareful study of the lives 


Edith J. Richards 


and work of the great composers. The 
president of the Allegro Club is Mrs. 
Edith Barry, an accomplished musi- 
cian. Under her management several 
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very delightful musicales have been 
given, and the regular meetings of 
the Woman’s Club are made more at- 
tractive by the really good musie fur- 


Maude Teele McMurray 


nished by this department of the club. 
Prominent among its members are 
Mrs. Maud T. MeMurray, who has a 
strong, cultivated soprano voice; Miss 
Edith Richards, Mrs. Lizzie V. Pol- 
lard, Mrs. Lida H. Hanaford, Mrs. 
Emily R. Brown, Miss Lena Rowell. 
The club in its zest for improve- 
ment has not been heedless of the 
needs of the outside world. In the 
five years since its organization it has 
given each year pictures for the deco- 
ration of the school rooms and sub- 
scribed to the State Normal School 
Scholarship Fund. One hundred dol- 
lars has been given to the Newport 
Home for Aged Women; five hundred 
dollars to the Carrie Wright Memorial 
Hospital fund, and ten dollars to the 
Tillie Whitney Memorial Building at 
Cookman Institute, Jacksonville, 
Florida. The club dues are only one 
dollar, so that various means to raise 
money must be employed. The club 
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women have discovered that it is a 
difficult matter to do this by lec- 
tures or entertainments, except those 
which appeal to the inner man. An 
election day lunch proved to be a suc- 
cessful experiment. A bazar lasting 
a week, for which the different mer- 
chants in town prepared attractive 
booths, with a stage entertainment for 
each evening, was one of the early 
methods employed to raise money, 
and three hundred dollars was real- 
ized from this bazar. Under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Maude I. Lewis, the 
‘Tag Day’’ for the hospital fund 
brought several hundred dollars, un- 


Mrs. Edith M. Barry 
President Allegro Club 


der the leadership of Mrs. Lilian M. 
Cain and Mrs. Ida M. Barker. The 
club has also given one or two very 
good plays. 
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Not the least important feature of 
the club is its social side, for the many 
teas and entertainments have served 
to bring the members nearer together 
in friendly association, and through 
these opportunities many pleasant 
friendships have been formed. The 
club has had several New Year’s re- 
ceptions, a charity ball in 1907 and 
this year a reception and banquet to 
greet the new year. Lawn parties at 
the Country Club and at the home of 
Mrs. Luella A. Emerson have been de- 
lightful occasions on which to make 
the husbands and friends of the club 
women guests of the club. 

The members of the Newport Wom- 
an’s Club are like the members of 
other clubs, no doubt. There is the 
eareful and painstaking one who 
reads for weeks on her subject and 
becomes deeply interested, producing 
a thoughtful and worthy essay en- 
joyed by all. There is the member 
who rushes to the library the day be- 
fore the meeting and transplants bod- 
ily from the encyclopedia material 
for her theme, and makes perhaps a 
more dazzling impression. There is 
the member who goes to the meetings 
to look at the gowns and hats and 
because her friends go, and it is some- 
thing to do; and there is the one who 
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really longs to elevate the tone of the 
community and to do well whatever 
she undertakes, and to help whatever 
cause she espouses. Taken as a whole 
the Newport Woman’s Club wishes to 
be a benefit to the community. 

Though the clubs for study are ac- 
cused of narrowness and advised to 
interest themselves in all kinds of 
public questions, in their defence we 
argue that one cannot improve one- 
self without being a benefit to a com- 
munity and raising its tone. One can 
imagine the librarian’s pleasure when, 
weary of giving out and taking in 
the ceaseless flood of McCutcheon’s 
and MecGrath’s and their ilk, she sees 
some sweet-faced club woman coming 
to ask for the works of some one 
whose footsteps still echo in the cor- 
ridors of time, and some old worthy 
is taken down from his dusty shelf 
and goes forth at the behest of the 
Woman’s Club to again influence the 
world with a gracious spell. The club 
cherishes an interest in the grand old 
masters and bards sublime, and at the 
same time tries to ‘“‘keep in touch 
with the hurrying throng’’ and hopes 
by bringing women into closer con- 
tact to make them more loyal and 
helpful to each other and to the com- 
munity in which they live. 


New ampton 
By Eva Beede Odell 


Adown the hill from Shingle Camp we drove, 

On past the mansion old, tall trees around, 

And church, white sentinel on holy ground, 
Which towers dark, behind, the great pine grove. 
Near by, the bridge ’neath tree tops interwove— 

°T is here one crosses o’er Jordan’s bound. 

Along the leaf-arched street we went and found 
A land for story books—rare treasure trove. 
Historic lore the library revealed, 

Traditions of the Institute we heard, 

From legends old and fresh romance we gleaned 
The stories weird of cellar, half concealed, 

Where, home in flames, the witch foretold true word, 

And tales of lover’s fond retreat, tree-screened. 
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A, Plea for Equal Suttirage 


With Special Reference to the Allegations of Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward 


By Marilla M. Ricker 


Mrs. Humphrey Ward of England, 
who seems to lie under coverture as 
most of the anti-suffragists do, after 
a short visit here rushed into print on 
the subject of Woman Suffrage. She 
told us what ‘‘we English’’ have done, 
which was interesting. She informed 
us that the situation in the United 
States was entirely different. She re- 
marked that in four of our states the 
women have precisely the same voting 
power as men, of which we are very 
proud. Im all the other states she 
said that women neither vote for 
municipal bodies nor sit upon them. 
Now I, having seen and conversed 
with a live woman mayor from Kan- 
sas, labored under the impression that 
we had municipal suffrage there, Ma- 
dame Ward to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Then she tackled the 
‘*Sphere’’ question, which we all 
know is very important, whether it 
has to do with Annette Killerman 
swimming six hours at a time, or some 
man milliner trimming a_ merry 
widow’s hat, or a hat for a merry 
widow, or whether Annie 8S. Peck has 
climbed Mount Haurasecaren, which 
is 26,000 feet high, or some man cook 
has invented a new sauce or read and 
practised Second Kings 21:13, when 
the Lord saith, ‘‘I will wipe out Je- 
rusalem, even as a man wipeth a dish, 
wiping it and turning it upside 
down.”’ 

It is an all-important argument 
which I have heard threshed out for 
one hundred and fifty years, more or 
less, and is still in use by the anti-suf- 
fragists. The ‘‘Sphere’’ question dies 
hard; nothing but a spear ean kill it. 
And the ‘‘spear’’ should know neither 
brother nor sister. 


We are informed by the madame 
that ‘*‘Physieal foree Is It,’’ in vari- 
ous ways in the modern state, and 
that women have no right to claim 
full political power in a state where 
they can never themselves take the 
full responsibility of their actions, be- 
cause they can never be ealled upon 
to finally enforee them. To prove 
that the modern state depends ulti- 
mately on force she cited that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s call for four new 
battleships upheld that position. She 
didn’t mention what his idea of 
changing the spelling of our language, 
of tossing a coin to settle a political 
dispute, or advocating large families 
when the average parents cannot 
properly feed, clothe and educate 
them, or establishing the whipping 
post upheld, but she was certain that 
the eall for the battleships upheld her 
position on the force question. Con- 
sequently no physically weak man 
should be allowed to vote. Diplomacy 
eame next. According to the ma- 
dame’s version, no woman could un- 
derstand it. I find in Stubb’s Medi- 
eval and Modern History that an am- 
bassador is a man who is sent to lie 
abroad, for the good of his country. 
I quote from the Century Dictionary : 
‘*Diplomat—One skilled in diplom- 
acy.’’ Diplomacy is the art of con- 
ducting treaties, representing the in- 
terests of a state or its subjects at a 
foreign court. Diplomacy means art- 
ful—artful means cunning, and 
sometimes cunning means deceit. I 
despise keyhole diplomacy and gov- 
ernment by spies, and I believe in na- 
tions telling the truth as well as in- 
dividuals. But for up-to-date mixed 
diplomacy of various kinds I eall the 
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attention of Madame Ward to one 
stanza of the late Dutch Reformed 
Hymn: 


ce 


A diplomat’s wife named Maria 

Threw all the fat in the fire; 

But Teddy Rex ran quick, 

Waved aloft the big stick 

Crying, Oh Maria! Maria! 
a ! 

Musical instrument.”’ 


You are 


In that mixed diplomatic shuffle the 
Red Hat was lost, but Red Hats and 
purple robes should ‘‘eut no ice’’ in 
a republic. 

Federal suffrage came next. Mrs. 
Ward seemed to think it dangerous, 
or would be, but I can assure her that 
it would be perfectly safe. 

Finance and commerce were from 
her standpoint beyond the ken of 
women. We have women bankers 
and ‘‘captains of industry”’ all along 
the line. They certainly have been 
able to hold their own, if not other 
people’s, like many male bankers. 

I call Madame Ward’s attention to 
the two great reforms in the franchise 
which stand out conspicuously above 
all others in English history, the great 
reform bill of 1832, and the ‘‘leap in 
the dark’’ of 1867. Each became part 
of the Constitution as the direct re- 
sult of an agitation far surpassing in 
violence anything witnessed on behalf 
of woman suffrage. A man will fight 
for his life and political liberty; a 
woman should do the same. A very 
bright and honest Englishman said 
not long ago, ‘‘One thing is perfectly 
certain, the women will get what they 
want sooner or later and the only re- 
flection that troubles me is how foolish 
we men will feel when we find that 
although women are allowed to vote 
we are still permitted to live and 
move about and that in many respects 
the government that looks after us 
and our children understands the true 
interests and welfare of all of us in a 
more humane and enlightened spirit 
than it ever did before.’’ 


It is surprising that there are 
women who are unusually bright in 
many ways but seem contented with 
the position they occupy as non-citi- 
zens and political nonentities, content 
to be politically dead. There is the 
contentment of ignorance and the con- 
tentment of indolence. In the old 
slave days when Lincoln was told that 
the slaves did not want their freedom 
he replied, ‘‘If they are so ignorant 
as that, they certainly need it.’’ 

These anti-suffrage women remind 
me of an old water mill, running with 
empty hoppers. Their wheels keep on 
going, but they turn out no grist. It 
seems needless to reiterate what we 
who are interested in equal suffrage 
know, except to enlighten those who 
are not particularly interested. 

Here are some cold facts 
equal suffrage. 

Today we have full suffrage in Wy- 
oming, Colorado, Utah and Idaho; 
municipal suffrage in Kansas; tax 
suffrage in Montana, Louisiana, lowa, 
Michigan and throughout all the 
towns and villages of New York state ; 
school suffrage in Michigan, Minne- 
sota, New Hampshire (and right here 
I want to state that New Hampshire 
was the first state in New England to 
grant school suffrage to her women), 
Oregon, Massachusetts, New York, 
Vermont, Nevada, North and South 
Dakota, Montana, Arizona, Missis- 
sippi, New Jersey, Indiana, Illinois, 
Connecticut, Washington, Ohio, Dela- 
ware and Wisconsin. 

I have had many letters lately ask- 
ing where trustworthy information 
concerning equal suffrage could be 
obtained. The writers said they had 
been told what suffrage the women 
had was granted as a joke, and that 
was a long time ago and it was dying 
out fast. I immediately wrote, ‘‘Take 
The Woman’s Journal; send to the 
Journal Office, No. 6 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton, Mass.’’ 

I want to eall the attention of all 
working women to the disadvantages 
of disfranchisement. The facts col- 


about 
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lected by the special committee on sal- 
aries of the National Educational As- 
sociation show that in 467 cities, of 
the 70,230 teachers (not including 
principals) all but 15,000 are women. 
The average yearly salary of teachers 
in elementary schools is for women 
$970, for men $1,542; of principals 
of elementary schools, for women 
$970 and for men $1,542. So you see 
that the disability of disfranchisement 
costs the women $572 each per an- 
num. That the sole cause for this 
difference in wages for the same kind 
and quantity of labor is the disfran- 
chisement of women is shown by the 
fact that in the four states where 
women vote their wages are the same 
as men for the same work, and it is 
illegal to make any distinction in sal- 
aries of any persons in the public 
service on account of sex. It seems 
to me that any woman who opposes 
equal suffrage has no more sense than 
the billy-goat had that butted the 
hornet’s nest. 

Mrs. Ward has told you why you 
shouldn’t have full suffrage; now I 
tell you why you should: 

First, Because no race, class or sex 
ean have its interests properly safe- 
guarded in the legislature of a coun- 
try or state unless it is represented by 
direct suffrage. 

Second, Because politics and eco- 
nomics go hand in hand; and so long 
as woman has no political status she 
will be the ‘‘under dog’’ as a wage 
earner. 

Third, Because, while men who are 
voters can get their economic griev- 
ances listened to, non-voters are dis- 
regarded. 

Fourth, Because women are taxed 
without being represented, and tax- 
ation without representation is tyr- 
anny. 

Fifth, Because women have to obey 
the laws equally with men and they 
ought to have a voice in deciding 
what those laws shall be. 

Sixth, Because the legislatures in 
the past have not made laws which 


are equal between men and women, 
and these laws will not be changed till 
women get the vote. 

Seventh, Because wherever women 
have become voters reform has pro- 
ceeded more rapidly than before. 

Eighth, Because all the wisest men 
and women realize that decisions 
based upon the point of view of men 
and women together are more valu- 
able than those based upon either 
singly. 

Ninth, Because politics has invaded 
the home and woman must therefore 
become acquainted with polities. 

Tenth, Because so long as the ma- 
jority of the women of the country 
have no interest in polities the chil- 
dren grow up ignorant of the meaning 
of the struggle for freedom, and les- 
sons learned in one generation by bit- 
ter experience have to be re-learned 
by the next in the same school. 

Eleventh, Because all the more im- 
portant and lucrative positions are 
barred to women and opportunities of 
publie service are denied. 

Twelfth, Because the possession of 
citizenship and the meeting together 
for political purposes and to discuss 
matters political stimulates the fac- 
ulty for combined action, and gives of 
itself a greater power of economic re- 
sistance. 

Thirteenth, Because grave ques- 
tions, such as the death rate of chil- 
dren, the waste of child life, the em- 
ployment of child labor, the employ- 
ment of married women, and the care 
of the aged cannot be satisfactorily 
settled if the woman’s point of view 
is left out. 

Fourteenth, Because women, like 
men, need to have some interests out- 
side the home, and will be better 
comrades to their husbands, better 
mothers to their children and better 
home makers when they have the bal- 
lot. 

And to sum all reasons up in one— 
it is for the common good of all. 

Men of New Hampshire, you all 
know that the best government known 
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to the race is found in a home where 
father and mother have equal power, 
as is the case in an enlightened fam- 
ily. No other place is so well gov- 
erned, and the best interests of all 
who dwell therein are conserved. 
Reasoning from analogy, the larger 
home of society, and that largest 
home of all, called government, would 
be improved by the assistance of its 
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ean afford to be deprived of the co- 
operation of its women. 

Men of the New Hampshire Legis- 
lature, I hear that a municipal equal 
suffrage bill has been introduced into 
the legislature. Our cause is a just 
one. I trust that every member of 
the legislature will remember that the 
great figures in history are they who 
have battled for human liberty and 


women. In the present age no state vote accordingly. 


De Wie im Diem 


By Mary Bassett-Rouke 


Sunrise o’er the city’s rim—the sun red-gold,— 
Purple shadows softly swim, fold on fold. 
Massive walls of brick and stone 
Spring to life in ether zone; 
Sparrows twitter, swallows fly 
From the eaves of belfries high. 
Murmurs as of mighty ocean, 


Trade and traffic set in motion, 

Usher in another day 

From the Unknown, vast and gray. 

On the pavement far below 

Restless feet pass to and fro, 

And, iron-shod, the horses beat 

Sharps and flats from cobbled street. 

Brazen bells peal forth again, 

‘‘Tempus fugit’’ their refrain. 
Now clear the voice of duty calls; none may shirk! 
Straight the line of labor falls,—’tis work, work, work ! 

What the day to us .aay bring, 

If tears to shed, or songs to sing, 

Our careful plans succeed and make 

Bright for aye our lives, or break 

Human hopes on fortune’s wheel, 

We may not know. We only feel 

How fast life’s twisted, shining strands 

Slip through nerveless, toil-worn hands. 

With heart and brain, with tongue or pen, 

Amid the surging throngs of men 

We strive and strain to keep the pace 

That marks the fittest in the race, 

Trusting God to give us rest 

When the day fades in the west. 
Then sunset o’er the city’s rim—the sun red-gold, 
Purple shadows vagrant, dim,—and peace untold. 





The Religious Conditions of New Hamp- 
shire During tlhe Period 1750 to 1800* 


By Lucius Harrison Thayer, Minister of the North Church, Portsmouth 


The last half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was a period of greater change 
and wider significance than any other 
in the history of New Hampshire. It 
was a period of expansion and 
growth; of tumult and confusion; of 
contention of forces within and forces 
without. It was the age of storm and 
stress, in which the community was 
passing from the restraint and tute- 
lage of its colonial childhood, and 
through all the growing pains and 
searching temptations of youth was 
developing into a well-ordered and re- 
sponsible body politic. It was a time 
of assurance and self-assertion; of 
questioning and doubt; of arrogance 
and presumption; a time when new 
powers and capacities were disclosing 
themselves, a time of wild adventure 
and reckless daring; but withal a time 
of true self-discovery and of loyal 
obedience to a heavenly vision. There 
were elements of this experience of 
which we cannot be proud, but these 
were natural if not inevitable. On 
the whole the period was notable for 
its self-restraint, splendid in its hero- 
ism, and glorious in its consecration. 
For the achievement of that half cen- 
tury we should be profoundly thank- 
ful. 


STIRRING POLITICAL EVENTS AND THEIR 
INFLUENCE 


The French and Indian War, which 
vexed the borders of New Hampshire 
from 1754 to 1763, and to which she 
sent 3,100 men; the Revolutionary 
struggle which called 12,000 of her 
sons into the field; the maintenance 
of a provisional government in state 
and nation; the preservation of her 
territory in the struggle with Ver- 


mont; the strife incident upon becom- 
ing an integral part of the new na- 
tion; these formed a series of events 
of absorbing interest and unparalleled 
importance. Industrial development 
was retarded during much of the half- 
century ; and, since during the periods 
of peace crowding settlers were clear- 
ing fields and building houses, it was 
natural that the interests of religion 
and education should not flourish. 

The temper of the times, which was 
one of controversy and contention, 
was sure to be in evidence in the re- 
ligious activities. The practical ex- 
tention of the principle of liberty in 
the political order was attended with 
freedom of inquiry, with revolt 
against constituted authority, with the 
breaking down of long-established cus- 
toms, and with a new sense of per- 
sonal importance on the part of the 
ordinary citizen. It was inevitable 
that some men should challenge the 
rights of the standing order in reli- 
gion, and claim freedom to be guided 
in their spiritual interests by their 
own inclinations and prejudices. 


THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT 


In 1750 New Hampshire was a 
royal province, under Gov. Benning 
Wentworth, who was in many ways 
an excellent chief magistrate. He 
was closely attached to the interests 
of the Church of England. In every 
township granted he reserved a share 
for the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, as well as a share for 
himself. He refused to grant the pe- 
tition of the Piscataqua ministers for 
a charter for a university, unless it 
were to be controlled by the Bishop 
of London. John Wentworth, who 


* An address given before the General Association of the Congregational Churches of New Hamp- 


shire, at Lebanon, May 20, 1908. 
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followed his uncle from 1768 until 
the outbreak of the Revolution, was a 
sincere Christian gentleman of dis- 
tinction and charm. He won all clas- 
ses to himself. He divided the prov- 
ince into five counties named after 
English friends. He built a great 
estate at Wolfeboro. He gave the 
land on which Dartmouth College is 
built, and more than any other man 
secured its future, by great grants of 
land. But a new day was at hand, 
a day which even the popularity of 
John Wentworth could not prevent. 
The oligarchy of Portsmouth was to 
be superseded. A new leadership was 
to appear. The plain people were to 
wage a war. ‘Though many other 
New Hampshire men of education 
would be neutral, or on the Tory side, 
the ministers would not fail their 
people. 


POPULATION AND ITS DISTRIBUTION 


At the middle of the eighteenth 
century there were 30,000 people in 
New Hampshire, living in thirty-four 
incorporated towns, and a few scat- 
tered settlements. In 1775, the in- 
habitants had increased to 90,000, one 
half of whom lived in Rockingham 
County, then extending beyond Con- 
cord. In 1790 the state had a popula- 
tion of 141,885 and one hundred and 
seventy-two incorporated townships. 
At the end of the century the popula- 
tion was 183,858, having doubled in 
twenty-five years. Portsmouth in- 
creased from 4,590 in 1775 to 5,339 in 
1800. Londonderry, for a long period 
the second town in size, maintained it- 
self at about 2,600. Exeter and Ep- 
ping remained stationary with about 
1,700 inhabitants. Chester grew from 
1,599 to 1,902. In 1800 Concord was 
a pleasant village of 2,052, having 
grown from 350 in fifty years. Be- 
tween 1775 and 1800 Dover had in- 
creased in population from 1,666 to 
2,062; Rochester from 1,518 to 2,018; 
Barrington from 1,655 to 2,470; while 
Sanbornton, settled as late as 1770, 
had become a good town of 2,695; and 





Gilmanton, settled in 1763, had be- 
come the second largest town in the 
state, with 3,752 people dwelling in a 
highly developed community with the 
finest religious traditions. 

Amherst, settled in 1741, was the 
leading town in Hillsborough County, 
having 2,369 inhabitants in 1800, 
while Hopkinton, Hollis and New Ips- 
wich were good towns, having grown 
rapidly in the early period. In 
Cheshire County Westmoreland and 
Chesterfield were the large towns, 
with over 2,000 people in each. 
Claremont in the last quarter century 
grew from 523 to 1,485; and Keene 
from 756 to 1,645. In Grafton County 
in the same period Hanover increased 
from 434 to 1,902, and Lebanon from 
347 to 2,000. These figures in them- 
selves are not interesting, but they 
bring before us as nothing else can 
the relative size and the comparative 
growth of New Hampshire communi- 
ties during the period under consid- 
eration. 


THE COLONIAL CAPITAL 


In 1750 the settlements near the 
coast, with their long-established 
churches and other evidences of a set- 
tled community life, were well started 
on their second century. Ports- 
mouth, during all the half-century, 
was characterized by a more elegant 
social life than any town in New Eng- 
land. The private chariots, liveried 
footmen, elegant amusements and 
handsome entertainments were partic- 
ularly associated with a group of gen- 
try who were attached to the provin- 
cial oligarchy. They patronized the 
Church of England, and in their hab- 
its of leisure, in their apparel and 
manners, they were reminiscent of 
the English Court. But the vigor- 
ous leadership which displaced this 
old-fashioned splendor and which 
worshipped largely in Puritan 
churches, maintained and developed 
the traditions of a refined social life. 
At the end of the century there were 
in Portsmouth many families of culti- 





vation and many fine houses richly 
furnished, which were the centers of 
a generous hospitality. The evils 
which were attendant upon a gay life 
were existent. Gaming was more 
common and respectable than now, 
and gentlemen’s private clubs of a 
convivial nature existed. Yet the 
Portsmouth men of political and so- 
cial leadership and those prominent in 
the professions and in business were 
largely associated with the churches. 
Of more than one it is written: ‘‘He 
was a professor of religion and zeal- 
ously attached to the church of which 
he was a member.’’ And of John 
Langdon, a great servant of the 
church and state, it is added: ‘‘He 
cultivated an acquaintance with good 
and pious men of all denominations.’’ 
With such leading citizens the minis- 
ters of the town associated as equals, 
standing shoulder to shoulder in the 
service of the community, and often 
sitting side by side at the festal board. 
These clergymen were the peers of 
their lay friends. Doctor Haven was 
for fifty-two years the erudite and lib- 
eral pastor of the South Parish. The 
ministers in the North Parish were 
Samuel Langdon, called to the presi- 
deney of Harvard College in 1774; 
Ezra Stiles, the scholar of the period, 
who followed Langdon and was called 
to the presidency of Yale in 1778; and 
Joseph Buckminster, whose pastor- 
ate of thirty-three years had a distine- 
tion and a beauty rarely surpassed. 
These were men of native simplicity, 
spiritual passion and great devotion, 
as well as men of power, and they ad- 
dressed large congregations with au- 
thority. 


OTHER PARTS OF OLD ROCKINGHAM 


Many of the ministers of this older 
reign were ‘‘men of prominence in 
pulpit, in council, and in the various 
walks of private duty.”’ ‘‘Sufficient 
each of himself to give a name and 
character to the town which enjoyed 
his services.’’ Doctor Belknap, he 
historian, was at Dover. The opulent 
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James Pike, of evangelistic temper, 
moulded Somersworth for sixty years. 
Amos Main and Joseph Haven were 
helping to build the frontier town of 
Rochester. Ebenezer Thayer was at 
Hampton, and Elihu Thayer, of mis- 
sionary zeal, was at Kingston. Yet 
under the leadership of such men the 
membership of the churches was 
small, and religion apparently less 
vital than in some later decades. 

The settlement of the younger Od- 
lin at Exeter, in 1743, resulted in the 
formation of a second church, by the 
friends of the great revival, who felt 
that the majority of the old church by 
its action gave evidence of fixed op- 
position to the work of God. Exeter 
became the capital of the state in 1775 
and so remained for fifteen years. 
This gave the town an unusual num- 
ber of prominent residents. Of these 
it is recorded that ‘‘they were not 
generally church members, and some 
were a little loose in their lives, as well 
as skeptical in their theories. Some 
of the most interesting people intel- 
lectually apparently were patriotic, 
high-bred, sometimes a little conviv- 
ial, but spiritually nonentities.”’ 

Among the prominent politicians 
was Judge Paine Wingate, for eight 
years minister at Hampton Falls, 
whose rigid orthodoxy, rumor says, re- 
laxed materially; and Gov. William 
Plummer of Epping, who began life 
as a Baptist evangelist, but who dur- 
ing his distinguished career became a 
radical in religion and a warm cham- 
pion of a constitution that guaranteed 
religious equality. 


THE OLD FRONTIER AND THE INDIAN 
WAR 


In 1726 a brave and godly people, 
sifted from the best stock of Essex 
County, began a settlement far up the 
Merrimac in the Indian region of 
Penacook. In 1730 they settled Tim- 
othy Walker, who remained their pas- 
tor for fifty-two years. He was a 
moderate Calvinist. He helped keep 
the Indians out of the settlement, and 
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unaided, kept the ‘‘New Lights’’ out 
of his pulpit. The Massachusetts 
sponsors christened the town Rum- 
ford, but when Mr. Walker’s three 
trips to England had saved the homes 
of his people from the Bow Propri- 
etors, New Hampshire, at the end of 
all the conflicts, gave the town the 
new name of Concord. There, in the 
midst of a united people, religion 
flourished, and the church grew 
strong in such ways as a halfway cov- 
enant church might. 

While the people of Concord suc- 
ceeded in establishing themselves on 
the frontier, other intrepid and pious 
people, who began settlements about 
the same time, had their homes de- 
stroyed, and their meeting houses 
burned. Keene, Swanzey, Winches- 
ter, Peterborough, Hillsborough and 
Hopkinton were abandoned after sub- 
stantial beginnings had been made, 
and other towns, as Walpole and 
Charlestown, were sorely vexed by 
savages. From Crown Point Indian 
marauders were dispatched by the 
French to ravage the border. It is 
said that Jesuit priests were not 
averse to the capture of Puritan off- 
spring, who might be converted to the 
old religion. These experiences cul- 
minated in the French and Indian 
War. This was the time of romance 
and tragedy in the frontier towns. It 
was the time of John Stark and of 
Roger’s Rangers. 


THE GREAT MIGRATION 


After the fall of Montreal in 1760 
the waiting people pushed up the 
Merrimae and the Connecticut val- 
leys, along all ways, to possess the 
land. Settlements multiplied, scores 
of grants were made and many towns 
were incorporated. The newcomers 
took up the land in the region of the 
Great Lake on the east, and on the 
west the home-seekers pushed on as 
far as Lancaster. 

Many came from Massachusetts, 
but the much larger and more influ- 
ential part of the migration was from 





Connecticut. It was the Connecticut 
people that brought the name of Leb- 
anon with them and settled all the 
region round about us today. They 
were a hardy, brave folk, and ten- 
acious of their principles. Many of 
them were of. strong minds, good hab- 
its, correct principles and possessed of 
a good common education. The great 
awakening had been especially strong 
in the region which the emigrants left. 
They were under the influence of the 
Edwardean theology and of White- 
field’s preaching. Thus the doctrinal 
beliefs and the spirit of revival of the 
older churches were transplanted into 
a new state. Such people and such 
influences, uniting in the settlement 
of towns, ensured the early establish- 
ment of the institutions of religious 
and a ready codperation with the spe- 
cial provisions for the erection of 
places of worship and the settlement 
of ministers, contained in all grants, 
both those of the proprietors and 
those of provincial governments. This 
tide of immigration, after increasing 
the population three-fold, slackened 
during the Revolution, which was fol- 
lowed by another inflow that increased 
the earlier settlements and moved on 
to a new frontier. 


RESULTS OF THE MIGRATION 


The general character of the earlier 
migration we have described. It was 
connected with a movement in the- 
ology that was reinterpreting Calvin- 
ism, and had traditions of evangelis- 
tic fervor. There was no antagonism 
to the ‘‘New Light’’ preachers, but 
these people from the south had been 
accustomed to a well-trained and in- 
tellectually competent ministry. They 
laid strong foundations that were full 
of promise for the state. 

An immediate result of the great 
migration, and one of paramount im- 
portance for the higher life of New 
Hampshire, was the founding of 
Dartmouth College. Eleazur Wheel- 
ock, the first president, had shown his 
evangelistic temper by taking part in 
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the revival preaching of the eazlier 
period. He had proved his mission- 
ary purpose and educational interest 
through his service in Moor’s Indian 
Charity School. By the ,removal of 
this school to Dresden, now Hanover, 
in 1770, and by the opening of courses 
for white youth the province secured 
the collegiate school which the min- 
istry of the old colony had failed to 
establish. The forty ministers sent 
out by Dartmouth to the towns of the 
state before 1800 became an influen- 
tial factor in determining religious 
conditions. 


THE VERMONT CONTROVERSY 


A less happy outcome of the new 
settlement was the jeopardizing of the 
integrity of New Hampshire’s do- 
main, and a long disturbance of the 
peace, which was inimical to spiritual 
growth and prosperity. The people 
of the new region had little in com- 
mon with the old settlement, and in- 
tercourse and acquaintance was diffi- 
eult to maintain. The people on 
either side of the Connecticut River 
were of the same ancestry. They had 
lived as neighbors and friends, cher- 
ishing the same customs and tradi- 
tions in homes which they had but re- 
cently left. The river seemed to 
them no natural boundary, rather it 
was a natural feature that should 
bind in political union the kindred 
who lived on either side. Thus the 
Vermont controversy grew up natu- 
rally enough, but to the consternation 
and chagrin of the older communities 
of the state. The luke-warmness of 
allegiance of the western towns re- 
sulted in a union of Vermont and 
western New Hampshire in the Cor- 
nish convention of 1778, and in the 
meeting of the Vermont legislature, 
at Charlestown in 1781, where forty- 
five towns of New Hampshire were 
represented. Men of Cornish and 
Lebanon and Hanover were promi- 
nent in this movement, which came 
to a sudden end in 1782, through the 
good offices of President Washington. 


But a very unhappy state of society 
prevailed in towns where majorities 
had attempted to coerce minorities, 
which in turn sought the protection 
of New Hampshire. Party rage, 
high words, deep resentments were 
the effects of these clashing interests. 
Revolting towns did not return at 
once to a state of peace, and divis- 
ions and animosities existed for a 
long time. 


PRESBYTERIANISM 


The standing order throughout the 
state during the period under consid- 
eration was Congregational, but Pres- 
byterianism played a more important 
part in the religious life of the time 
than is ordinarily reealled. Prob- 
ably as a result of the transplanted 
consociationism of Connecticut, twelve 
or more churches of Vermont and 
New Hampshire, in this upper region, 
constituted the Grafton Presbytery, 
which, it is ‘said, President Wheel- 
ock’s influence organized in 1771, and 
to which Prebytery the Dartmouth 
College Church belonged. Some rec- 
ords, as in the ease of the Croydon 
ehurch, make a distinction between 
the ‘‘Presbyterian mode of discipline 
as practised in the Church of Scot- 
land, and the principles and practices 
of the Grafton Presbytery.’’ These 
Grafton churches in time changed 
their names and their manners, and 
have long been known as Congrega- 
tional. 

Even the churches of lower Pis- 
eataqua were infected in 1785. At 
the suggestion of Doctor Haven of 
the South Church, Portsmouth, the 
churches were called upon to answer 
the question: ‘‘May there not be 
some material alteration in our ec- 
clesiastical polity, making nearer ap- 
proaches to the Presbyterian form, for 
the honor of Christ and the edifica- 
tion of the churches.’’ The churches 
evidently negatived the proposition, 
though four of them appeared to have 
gone over to some form of Presbyte- 
rianism for a time. These were the 
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South Church, Portsmouth, and the 
churches in Dover, Kittery and Bar- 
rington. 

In some places, as Chester and 
Pembroke, Congregational and Pres- 
byterian churches existed together, 
naturally dividing communities, 
though we read in the records of one 
town: ‘*During the above-named 
period we find nothing recorded of the 
Consociate Church, but about fifty 
deaths, an unusual number for the 
time,—a solemn warning, perhaps, 
to the people of God to cease from 
ecclesiastical strife.’’ In some com- 
munities, such as Hudson and Goffs- 
town, strife between these two denom- 
inations existed to such an extent as 
to help unsettle the state of religion. 

A legitimate and competent Pres- 
byterianism was established at Lon- 
donderry, where a colony from Scot- 
land formed a church in 1735, and 
built up aé_ thriving community. 
Strong denominational influences 
went out from this center; other 
people from Scotland came to the 
state, and at least nine regular Pres- 
byterian churches were organized. 
Four such churches remain with us 
today. 

OTHER DENOMINATIONS 


The original proprietors of Piseata- 
qua and their retainers were Church 
of England men and royalists. The 
early worship was according to the 
usages of that church, but it came to 
an untimely end about 1642, at the 
hands of the incoming Puritans. In 
1732 Queen’s Chapel was built in 
Portsmouth, with help from England. 
In 1739 Arthur Brown was inducted 
as rector. Three fourths of his sal- 
ary was paid by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Ports. He was an able man, consid- 
erate of the poor, and strongly at- 
tached to the ceremonies of his 
church. He died in 1773, but had no 


successor until after the Revolution. 
In spite of the ardent churchmanship 
of Benning Wentworth, his grants of 
land, 


and the English missionary 











money, only four Episcopal churches 
had been gathered by the end of the 


century. One was at Holderness, 
where the distinguished Samuel Liv- 
ermore built his estate in 1774; one 
was the Cornish church, organized in 
1793; the fourth was the church in 
Claremont, made up of Connecticut 
people and destined to be the progen- 
itor of the only Roman Catholic 
Church of native stock in New Eng- 
land. 

Though Quaker women had been 
driven out of New Hampshire tied to 
the tail of a cart, yet those persistent 
and admirable people had established 
at least six meetings, one inland at 
Weare and the others in the older set- 
tlements near the coast. 

The Baptists, who had also been ob- 
jects of suspicion and persecution, or- 
ganized a church at Newton in 1750, 
and had gathered seventeen churches 
by the end of the century, having 
formed a State Association in 1785. 

The culmination of the contest be- 
tween the old order, represented by 
the Congregational and Presbyterian 
churches, and the development of de- 
nominational life now of great im- 
portance in the state, belongs to the 
beginning of the next century; but 
the period after the Revolution marks 
the beginning of the rise of sects, and 
consequently it was a trying time for 


the guardians of the established 
faith. ‘‘Flaming sectarian exhort- 
ers’’ intruded themselves on the pre- 


seryes of the settled ministers, weak- 
ened their churches, discredited their 
authority, and aroused their holy 
wrath. 

One of Robert Sandeman’s three 
American churches was organized in 
Portsmouth in 1765. In the same 
city, in 1780, a Universalist Church 
was formed. Only four others came 
into existence by 1800, but there was 
a widespread proclamation and dis- 
cussion of the doctrines of Univer- 
salism, variously held by its different 
exponents. Considerable interest in 


Universalism existed in the south- 
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western part of the state, and the first 
general convention of the denomina- 
tion was held at Winchester in 1796. 
Methodism had but one church in the 
state until 1800, the church in Ches- 
terfield formed in 1794.  Itinerant 
preachers had been moving through 
the state and were heard in Ports- 
mouth as early as 1780. The reli- 
gious chronicles of one town at a later 
period reads: ‘‘Methodism made 


some progress and Orthodoxy had but 
a slight hold upon the people—with 
what effect on their eternal interests 
time will evince.’’ The eternal status 
of those people has not been revealed 
as yet, but we are more hopeful of 
Methodism than was the early scribe. 


‘‘THE FREE WILLERS’’ 


The most vital and widely influen- 
tial religious movement in this period 
was that which resulted in the forma- 
tion of the Free Will Baptist denomi- 
nation. The movement was led by a 
passionate and intrepid soul, and was 
utterly sincere. In agony of spirit 
and desiring to be taught of God, 
Benjamin Randall walked the rocks 
of New Castle, looking out upon the 
sea that he had sailed as a fisherman. 
Neither the Congregational nor the 
Baptist fellowship satisfied him. He 
found no real welcome and response 
until he came to New Durham, where 
in 1780 a church was formed, from 
which mighty tides of spiritual power 
went forth; and which mothered the 
hundreds of ardent confessors, dwell- 
ing in the region of the Great Lake. 
After a long period, and with reluc- 
tance, these confessors formed them- 
selves into the seventeen Free Will 
churches that existed in 1801. This 
movement had some of the strange if 
not reprehensible features that ap- 
peared in the great religious revivals 
of the southwest; but in it all there 
was ample occasion for surprise and 
heart-searching on the part of the 
regular ministry, as well as for the 
resentment and contempt to which 
they too often gave vent. Three 


groups of the early ‘‘Free-willers”’ 
were turned aside by the successors 
of Ann Lee, who left as a result of 
their work in this state the two 
Shaker communities, one at Enfield 
and one at. Canterbury. 

A review of these other religious 
forces of the period makes it evident 
that the Congregational and Presby- 
terian churches, numbering 44 in 1750 
and 138 in 1800, were the main 
sources of religious influence through- 
out the half-century. 


THEOLOGICAL TENDENCIES 


In theology, as elsewhere, the 
period was one of development and 
change, attended with discussions, 
some of which were marked by sharp- 
ness, if not bitterness. The move- 
ment in religious thought took its rise 
from the Great Awakening, and doc- 
trinal discussion has been said to be 
‘‘the most permanent fruit of that 
event.’’ It is not easy to differenti- 
ate the tendencies of thought, or to 
classify men under them. The con- 
servative men, holding to the earlier 
type of theology, were known as Old 
Calvinists, and were found widely 
scattered through the churches. The 
liberals, usually called ‘‘ Arminians,’’ 
some of whom came to be known as 
‘* Arians,’’ were of eastern Massachu- 
setts. The Edwardeans, who under 
the pressure of liberalism were work- 
ing out a modified Calvinism and were 
divided into several schools, were 
largely of western Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. The appellation *‘ New 
Lights’’ survived as the designation 
of the friends of Whitefield. They 
became largely identified with the Ed- 
wardeans. In the earlier days many 
opposers of Whitefield, when called 
‘*Arminians’’ retorted by calling the 
other party ‘‘Antinomians.’’ All 
these theological tendencies may be 
discovered in the churches of New 
Hampshire at this time, and the min- 
isters and people were not always able 
to see eye to eye. The name of 
Wheelock was a tower of strength to 
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the orthodox in the new region of the 
West. Calvinism in some form, and 
New Light sympathies were strong 
among the people whose training and 
traditions were of Connecticut. The 
champions of Old Calvinism were 
found among the older settlements, 
usually having strong representation 
in the Presbyterian fields. White- 
field made three visits to lower east- 
ern New Hampshire. He was given 
a hearing in both the Portsmouth 
churches, but the Odlins of Exeter so 
opposed him that a New Light church 
and preacher resulted. Ten ministers 
of the Piscataqua Association are on 
record as expressing themselves in 
favor of Whitefield, but others were 
bitter against him, and the omission 
of prominent names from the record 
makes it evident that the association 
as a body could not come to a con- 
clusion. Among the ministers of the 
older settlements it is clear not only 
that there were men of Catholic tem- 
per, but also that there were a good 
many who are to be classed as Armin- 
ians. Among these are some of the 
older men, Timothy Walker, Jeremy 
Belknap, Samuel Haven, Jeremiah 
Fogg and Benjamin Stevens. The 
movement of thought finally culmin- 
ating in the division of the Congrega- 
tional churches may be traced in New 
Hampshire, but as only four churches 
and two parishes took the Unitarian 
name, it is evident that an extreme 
liberalism was not widespread. 


CHARACTER OF THE MINISTRY 


In New Hampshire, as elsewhere, 
the censoriousness of Whitefield bore 
fruit that he must have regretted ; and 
when we find the epithets, ‘‘ Pharisees, 
Arminians, blind and unconverted,”’ 
hurled at ministers, we need not al- 
ways take the terms seriously. Un- 
happily, there are a few records that 
speak of conditions more deplorable 
than doctrinal lapses. At the close 


of the century, under a man of su- 
perior and brilliant talents, but loose 
morality, Dover sadly deteriorated. 





Two successive Presbyterian ministers 
at Peterborough, both from Scotland, 
‘“were orthodox in sentiment, but rep- 
rehensible in conduct, and their pesti- 
lent examples brought a blight on re- 


9? 


ligion;’’ and in more than one in- 
stance an otherwise fair reputation 
was destroyed and fair hopes were de- 
feated by a growing habit of intem- 
perance. But the body of ministers 
in this period were men of high char- 
acter and exemplary lives. They pos- 
sessed native good sense and sound 
judgment, and many of them were 
men of distinguished talents. Forty- 
eight of the fifty-two settled minis- 
ters in 1764, and nine tenths of the 
199 ministers from 1748 to 1800 were 
college graduates. Of the latter, 
Harvard furnished 102, Yale 19, and 
Dartmouth 40. Candidates for the 
ministry gave much of senior year in 
college to books of divinity, and then 
read divinity for a year with some 
pastor of repute. At least seven New 
Hampshire ministers of this period 
had more or less divinity students un- 
der their instruction. These pastors 
were Langdon of Hampton Falls, 
McClintock of Greenland, Wood of 
Boscawen, Thayer of Kingston, Har- 
ris of Dunbarton, Parsons of Rindge, 
and Smith of Gilmanton. It may be 
that this same careful training made 
the regular ministers less able to reach 
that large number of people, who, at 
the end of the century, heard the itin- 
erant sectarian preachers gladly. in 
any case, among such people a preju- 
dice grew up against the ‘‘college-ed- 
ucated’’ man, and when Samuel Hid- 
den was to be installed at Tamworth, 
one woman declared when she saw 
him coming that she ‘‘had as lief see 
the devil.’’ But these strong and 
well-trained ministers had been evan- 
gels of liberty. They animated and 
held the people to their prolonged 
struggle with England. They ‘‘con- 
nected with an indissoluble bond the 
principles of civil government and the 
principles of christianity.’’ They 
preached sermons in which religion 
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and politics were closely united. 
Samuel MeClintock of Greenland, 
with his ministerial bands, is the cen- 
tral figure in historical pictures of the 
Battle of Bunker Hill. Ministers like 
Samuel Langdon, Paine Wingate and 
Abel Foster of Canterbury were 
worthy figures in state and national 
assemblies, while many like Josiah 
Stevens of Epping made pecuniary 
sacrifices for the cause. The very few 
ministers who failed to prove them- 
selves friends of their country were 
driven from their pastorates. The 
people of Bedford voted regarding 
John Houston, who remained a Tory: 
“*Therefore, we think it not our duty 
as men or Christians, to have him 
preach to us any longer as minister.’’ 


CHURCH CUSTOMS 


The ministers were thought to be 
settled for life, and though minis- 
terial changes were frequent in a few 
towns, yet, in spite of many occasions 
for contention, the pastoral office was 
highly regarded. The average pas- 
torate of the period was twenty-five 
years, and sixteen pastors of this 
period held office for forty-five years 
or more. The ministers in the new 
towns were given a share of the land, 
and usually the new minister had a 
‘‘settlement’’ of a substantial sum as 
well as his salary. The salaries 
ranged from sixty to one hundred 
pounds. Joseph Buckminster in his 
wealthy parish never had over $700 a 
year. In the troubled times salaries 
were reckoned in commodity values. 
In those days the church in London- 
derry appropriated 5,000 pounds for 
annual expenses, and Doctor McClure 
of North Hampton, one year, had a 
salary of $12,000. The ministers 
complained that ‘‘they prophesied in 
sack cloth.’’ Mr. Shepperd of Dub- 
lin begged his people not to increase 
his salary as ‘‘it plagued him to death 
to collect what they had already 
agreed upon.”’ 

In those days the meeting house 
was the important building of the 


town and served for civie as well as 
religious gatherings. The location of 
the meeting house was always an im- 
portant consideration, and often em- 
broiled and divided communities. 
These buildings were usually cen- 
trally located, though a Raymond 
man once advertised: ‘‘Found, a 
stray meeting house in the woods.”’ 
In the meeting houses there was 
preaching morning and afternoon on 
‘‘Lord’s day.’’ The Lord’s supper 
was observed once a month, or once in 
two months, sometimes being alto- 
gether omitted during winter. These 
services, together with the sacramen- 
tal lecture, the quarterly and occa- 
sional fasts, and the ecatechising of 
children, made up the stated duties of 
the minister outside of his pastoral 
visitation. The hymns, the prayer, 
and the sermon constituted the order 
of worship, which was usually long 
enough at that. The public reading 
of the scriptures began to be agi- 
tated at the end of the century. Dur- 
ing the period ‘‘deaconing’’ of the 
hymns was abandoned, causing many 
heart-burnings and some lasting dis- 
sensions. 
STATE OF RELIGION 


This review of religious conditions 
has disclosed something of the state of 
religion which accompanied these con- 


ditions. In the nation at large, fol- 
lowing the French and Indian War, 
there was a perceptible relaxation in 
morals, and religion suffered a serious 
decline. After the Revolution the 
state of morals and religion was lower 
than at any time in the nation’s his- 
tory. What was true of the nation 
was measurably true of New Hamp- 
shire. The agitation which preceded 
the war, the concentration of interest 
and effort in the waging war, the 
troublesome times of readjustment in 
government and in business, the lax 
habits of men returning from the 
army, were all detrimental to the up- 
building of the life of the Spirit. 
Seepticism and the so-called French 
infidelity appeared in New Hamp- 
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shire, but while Congress disagreed 
with Franklin, who thought prayers 
for divine help necessary, we find that 
the New Hampshire legislature of 
1784 was opened with solemn services 
in the North Church at Portsmouth, 
and such continued to be the custom. 

The half-way covenant, which had 
generally prevailed in the churches, 
gradually fell into disuse. Under the 
best conditions the custom had bound 
the church and family life together, 
and built up a strong church inter- 
est, but there had been a failure in de- 
veloping vital and experimental re- 
ligion. Men did not follow on into 
the full membership of the church, 
and while congregations were lar7e, 
the real membership of the churches 
was surprisingly small. 

After his first visit at Portsmouth 
Whitefield records with evident dejec- 
tion that he was given ‘‘a polite au- 
ditory, but so very unconcerned that 
I began to question whether I had 
been speaking to rational or brute 
ereatures.’’ Doctor Shurtleff of the 
South Church describes a season of 
revival that came soon after, cnd 
even ‘‘ Portsmouth, where politics and 
pleasure divided the heart of the 
people,’’ had its religious life greatly 
reinforced just before 1750. Perhaps 
as an after-result, when the two old 
churches grew cold there was formed 
the Independent Congregational 
Church in 1761. This was after the 
type of those strict churches founded 
in Connecticut, usually by persons of 
humble circumstances, who, warm- 
hearted and spiritually-minded, cared 
not for an educated ministry. This 
church under two devout and excel- 
lent men lived on through the century 
and bore many marks of the simple 
New Testament church life. 

Nearly all of New England east of 
the Berkshires and the Green Moun- 
tains was exempt from revival infliu- 
ences from 1745 to 1800, and we read 
that there were less than ten revival 
ministers in New Hampshire when 
Isaiah Potter was settled at Lebanon. 








Dartmouth College and the region for 
twenty miles around had seasons of 
revival between 1771 and 1788. Hol- 
lis, Plymouth, a child of Hollis, and 
the vicinity of New Ipswich report 
one or more seasons of refreshing the 
latter part of the century. Unhappy 
contentions and dissensions sprung 
up in not a few religious communities 
which made it impossible for them to 
grow in love to God and man. These 
troubles had their origin in political 
and doctrinal prejudices, in neighbor- 
hood jealousies, in an intense individ- 
ualism, and in the revolt against the 
standing order. The Constitution of 
1784 provided ‘‘that every individual 
has a natural and inalienable right to 
worship God according to the dictates 
of his own conscience and reason,”’ 
but because this right was confined to 
Christians, and because the churches 
were still supported by taxation, there 
was too little practical toleration to 
guarantee peace. 


STATE OF EDUCATION 


Education, the handmaid of reli- 
gion, languished in the half-century. 
‘‘There was a great and criminal neg- 
lect on the part of towns in comply- 
ing with the law providing for the 
general education of the people. Dur- 
ing the war many towns large and 
opulent and far removed from any 
danger of the enemy were for a large 
part of the time destitute of any pub- 
lie school.’’ These facts may bear a 
causal relationship to some religious 
tendencies that appeared in the last 
years of the century. Certainly the 
neglect of education boded no good to 
that type of religious life which be- 
lieved that the church and the school- 
house should stand side by side. 

About 1770 Simeon Williams 
opened a private school at Windham, 
which had an enrollment of forty or 
fifty pupils, and which became a 
feeder for Dartmouth. Exeter was 
not founded until 1781, and to this 
seven other academies were added in 
the last decade of the century, a fact 
full of promise for a better future. 



































STATE OF MORALS 


The state of morals at this time 
made it evident that a better future 
was needed. While slavery was dis- 
appearing many aspects of social life 
and expression were rude and harsh 
enough, and very little of the com- 
passion of Christ was visited upon the 
unfortunate or the criminal. 

Intemperance was one of the great- 
est faults of the period, especially in 
the neighborhood of the Piscataqua, 
and on the old frontier, where lum- 
bering was the principal industry. 
The drinking habits of all classes, the 
ministry included, hung like a dead- 
weight on the churches, and ordina- 
tions were often seasons of copious 
drinking. We have it on the highest 
authority that a free indulgence in 
gaming, excessive drinking, and such 
like dissipations endangered the 
careers of the bright men up and 
down the western river, as well as the 
careers of the men of the older settle- 
ment. Extreme lawlessness, attended 
with malicious destruction of private 
and public property, is recorded of 
some places near the close of the cen- 
tury. Yet public virtue triumphed in 
the face of all assaults made upon it, 
and the virtuous were so numerous 
that they provided a sure channel 
through which the honorable tradi- 
tions and the spiritual treasures of the 
past moved on to nourish a genera- 
tion whose public service was to be less 
difficult, and whose religious life was 
more evident and probably more real. 


THE GOOD OLD TIMES 


Did the years we have been consid- 
ering constitute the period of the good 
old times in New Hampshire? To us 
gathered here today those times ap- 
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pear strange and remote enough. In 
its intense activity, in its fortitude 
and expectancy that half century was 
a good time. In that an undaunted 
fatherhood and an abounding and sac- 
rificial motherhood established this 
commonwealth on her hills and in her 
valleys, it was a good time. In that 
men and women obeyed to go out unto 
a place that they should receive as an 
inheritance, and went out not know- 
ing whither they went, it was a good 
time. In that they laid broad 
foundations and endured as behold- 
ing the invisible; in that they greeted 
the better future from afar and sacri- 
ficed for it, it was a good time. But 
God hath ‘‘ provided some better thing 
concerning us, that apart from us 
they should not be made perfect.’’ 
Today, on my part, I recall with rev- 
erence the notable men of the ancient 
Piscataqua region. I unite with you 
who represent the upper part of old 
Strafford, and you from old Hillsbor- 
ough and Cheshire, as you in memory 
do honor to your heroes of faith. We 
all join with you who make this oe- 
casion possible in your tribute to the 
worthy forbears of Grafton with its 
North Country, a race who made this 
region a land of promise, and estab- 
lished a beacon-light at Hanover not 
to be extinguished. 

Far off, o’er wide Elysian fields, 

In joy beyond our mortal ken, 


Or on God’s ways of high emprise, 
They fare, the elder Hampshire men. 


No longer seers with straining eyes, 
Vexed by a vision yet to be, 

Now in the Kingdom of God’s love, 
As they are seen they also see. 


Their ample mantle on us fall, 
That we who serve earth’s latest day 
With widening view and changing phrase, 
Be to the vision true as they. 


A Fragment 
By Mary B. Peterson 


The pebbles in the path, 
The ivy on the wall, 
In simple, forceful language claim, 


‘*Thou eanst not fathom all.’’ 





New Hampshire .Necrology 


BENJAMIN W. KILBURN 


Benjamin W. Kilburn, a leading citizen 
of Littleton, long known as the world’s 
most extensive manufacturer of stereoscop- 
ic views, died at his home in that town, 
January 15, 1909, after a long illness. 

Mr. Kilburn was the son of Josiah and 
Emily (Bonney) Kilburn, and the great 
grandson of Josiah Kilburn, the pioneer 
and Indian fighter of Walpole, born on 
Mann’s Hill in Littleton, December 10, 
1827. At the age of sixteen he went to 
Fall River, Mass., where he learned the 
trade of a machinist remaining four years, 
when he returned to Littleton and went 
into partnership with his father in a foun- 
dry and machine shop in Littleton village, 
continuing till 1883. Meanwhile he had 
early developed a taste for landscape photog- 
raphy, and in 1855 he entered into a part- 
nership with his brother Edward, a photog- 
rapher in Littleton, and together they 
established the business of producing stereo- 
scopic views, the partnership continuing 
until 1875, when he purchased his brother’s 
interest and continued the business along. 
These views attained a world wide reputa- 
tion and the business increased rapidly, 
requiring a large building for its accom- 
modation and becoming one of the lead- 
ing industries of the town. Mr. Kilburn 
traveled extensively at home and abroad 
in the prosecution of his work, securing 
views of the grandest and most beautiful 
scenery that the earth affords, and forming 
many and lasting friendships, as he was 
himself one of the most companionable of 
men. 

At home he was known as a most public- 
spirited citizen, foremost in everything for 
promoting the welfare of the community. 
Politically he was a Republican, but never 
an aspirant for party honors. He repre- 
sented his town, however, in the Legisla- 
ture of 1897. He was a member of the 
Congregational church at Littleton, of 
Burns Lodge, F. & A. M., and of Marshall 
Sanders Post, G. A. R., having served in the 
Union Army with the 13th N. H. Volun- 
teers at Fredericksburg and elsewhere. 

He married Caroline L. Burnham in 
1853, who survives, with one daughter, 
Elizabeth, now the wife of Gen. Daniel C. 
Remich. 


EZRA TAFT SIBLEY 


Ezra Taft Sibley, for many years active- 
ly engaged in the manufacture of scythes 
at Northville or North Newport in the 
town of Newport, died in his home at that 
place, January 29, 1909. 

He was a native of Auburn, Mass., born 


February 3, 1817. At the age of sixteen he 
was apprenticed to learn the scythe makers’ 
trade at Millbury, Mass., where he found, 


engaged in the same line, William Dunton, 
with whom he was afterward associated in 
business. Later he went to New London 
in this state and was engaged in the scythe 
factory there, remaining several years. In 
1845 he went to North Newport and pur- 
chased an interest in the scythe factory of 
Sylvanus Larned. Later William Dunton 
was taken into the firm, and after the death 
of Mr. Larned the business was conducted 
by Sibley & Dunton, until Mr. Dunton’s re- 
tirement a few years subsequently. Mr. 
Sibley continued the business until 1892, 
when he retired and it passed into the 
hands of his son, Frank A., who had been 
some time associated with him. The pro- 
duct of the factory attained a high reputa- 
tion throughout New England and beyond 
its borders. 

Mr. Sibley was a sagacious and enterpris- 
ing business man and a model citizen, uni- 
versally respected and esteemed. He was 
a Republican in politics and served his 
town as selectman and _ representative, 
holding the latter office in 1871 and 1872. 
In religion he was an earnest and devoted 
Universalist. 

He married, in 1838, Lydia D. Gay of 
New London, who died five years since. 
Of seven children born to them two sur- 
vive: Mrs. Samuel Allen and Frank A. 
Sibley. 


DAVID HEALD 


David Heald, president of the French & 
Heald Company, and a leading citizen of 
Milford, died in that town January 23, 1909. 

Mr. Heald was born in the town of Nel- 
son, October 6, 1832, being a descendant of 
John Heald, a Puritan pioneer who settled 
in Concord, Mass., in 1632. At the age of 
fourteen he went to work to learn the cabi- 
net-makers’ trade, and three years later, 
went to work as a journeyman in Milford, 
where he continued, commencing business 
for himself in 1856, in a small way and 
gradually increasing. In 1888 he united 
with C. H. French of Malden, Mass., and 
J. W. Howard of Nashua, forming the 
firm of Howard, French & Heald. Later Mr. 
Howard withdrew and the firm was French 
& Heald. After the death of Mr. French, 
a year ago, the Heald—French Company 
was organized, Mr. Heald being the presi- 
dent, but the business being looked after in 
the main by his son, Edward 8. The busi- 
ness has long been one of the most impor- 
tant in that enterprising town, giving em- 
ployment to more than a hundred hand. 

Mr. Heald was a public spirited citizen, 
and widely known as an earnest temper- 
ance worker and leading Prohibitionist, 
having been the candidate of that party for 
governor. He had been an active member 
of the Milford school board and arepresenta- 
tive in the state legislature. 








HENRY BREWER QUINBY 
Governor of New Hampshire 





